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Coal Mines at Wallsend. 


CONSUMING GAS AT WALLSEND. 


Explosions in coal mines are caused by 
the accumulation of gas in the wastes or 
large spaces which have been left by re- 
moving the coal. At Wallsend colliery, 
the gas generated in the wastes is conduct- 
ed by large pipes to the top of the build- 
ings containing the hoisting machinery, 
whege it is set on fire. Animmense flame 
is always visible, which at night, illumin- 
ates the country fora great distance. It 
has been proposed to purify this gas, and 
convey it to the small towns in the vicini- 
ty, for the purpose of lighting them. 
[Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—19. 
Things in Berlin. 


The street etiquette of a German city is 
by no means so formal as we imagine in 
America. The rules of politeness here are 
i most respects the same as with us, 
though all persons attend to them. When 
aGerman meets an acquaintance, he al- 
ways takes off his hat, and if another gen- 
tleman is with him, he follows his compan- 
lon’s example. If you are walking with a 
lady, itis by no means uncivil to be smok- 
ing at the same time, orif you stop to con- 
verse with a female acquaintance, you 
would be considered as very finical if you 
threw away yourcigar. These are the only 
‘wo points where I have discovered a great 
difference in the forms of out-door polite- 
ness here. In the drawing-room it is dif- 
ferent, but as I am not describing in-door 
lif, I will not dwell on that here. I am 
ore struck than ever with the real loveli- 
ness of German ladies. Though of course 

do not pretend to be a connoisseur in 
Matters so delicate, I certainly can not fear 
‘ay reproaches from my fair readers, if I at 

same time praise our own. The remark 
‘00 is not exclusively true of females. The 
men are diminutive in size, and their fea- 
Irregular. A lady whose face is real- 
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ly quite attractive at the 
distance of half a dozen 
yards, loses all her 
charms as you pass her. 

Some of my young 
readers will like to know 
where Cousin William 
attends church when 
Sunday comes round.— 
We have an English 
Church here, where 
American and English 
travellers and residents 
always attend, when not 
attracted to the Cathe- 
dral to hear the famous 
choir, or to witness the 
Catholic ceremonies at 
the St. Hedwig Church. 
The pastor of the Eng- 
lish church is Rev. Mr. 
Belson, and the Episco- 
pal service is used. The 
meetings are held in a 
room in the palace of 
Montbijou, which the 
King very obligingly 
placed at the society’s 
disposal. Here our am- 
bassador and family, 
Lord Bloomfield, the 
English minister, and 
Lord Loftus, his Secre- 
tary, with their families, 
as well as the gentlemen attached to the 
two legations always attend. Indeed the 
church may be regarded as a sort of ap- 
pendage to the English Embassy here. It 
is partly supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and probably in part by the British 
Government and the religious societies in 
England. I assure you, my dear reader, 
that it is no small pleasure, as the week 
comes round, to attend the worship here, 
and forget for an hour that one is in a for- 
eign land, while listening to the sound of 
his own language, and following the noble 
service of the English Church. One can 
almost imagine himself back in New Eng- 
land, with his own pastor’s form before 
him, surrounded by familiar faces, and 
hearing the tones of a familiar voice. 

From some cause or other I find myself 
every day more and more pleased with 
what I see in Prussia. In spite ofall that 
I have been accustomed to hear in Ameri- 
ca against European powers, I am already 
disposed to modify them in many respects. 
With all the freedom and independence of 
eur countrymen at home, there is a spirit 
of quiet and a regard for right here, alto- 
gether beyond anything to be seen with us, 
and by no means the result of oppression. 

I remember once contrasting the contents 
of an American newspaper which I received 
from home, with the German gazettes. The 
result was in some respects very unfavora- 
ble to our own. In this one paper was the 
following melange of interesting subjects 
and occurrences:—a mob of students in 
one of our highest literary institutions,— 
the threatening of a mayor’s life for his 
proposed course in regard to a law,—in- 
cendiary attempts—fugitive slave riots, — 
accounts of house breaking,—murders,— 
election outrages and blood shed, —one or 
two fearful railroad accidents,—a body 
burnt in effigy,—counterfeiting, and a cow- 
hiding case. In Germany such a collec- 
tion, the usual embellishment of an Ame- 
rican daily, would not be brought together 
in a year’s time. 

It is really difficult to accustom ones 
self to the absence of popular demonstra- 
tions here. An American at first often 
finds fault with what he thinks is oppres- 








sive here, when in reality it is the honest 
effort of the government to prevent any 
such excess.* Our countrymen who come 
to Europe usually take a flying tour through 
it, stopping nowhere long enough to study 
institutions well. They find the capitals 
filled with military, and at once denounce 
the government as military despotism, But 
when one comes to live among the people 
here, and associate with them on friendly 
terms, he finds that the real grievances are 
altogether concealed from the stranger’s 
eye. It is taxation which weighs upon the 
people, not the military system of the 
governments. It is also the mode in which 
the popular voice is hushed, and the press 
restricted, that occasions the general dis- 
content, as far as there is such a feeling. 
An American gentleman here a few days 
since, attended the theatre in the evening. 
Entering the circle late, his American tread 
attracted the request of a policeman that 
he should not thus disturb the audience. 
Though the intimation was conducted only 
in a whisper, and in a most gentlemanly 
manner, our liberty loving compatriot re- 
garded it as quite an affront, and naturally 
attributed it to the ‘ military system.” 
Cousin WILLIAM. 





— Natural Gistory. 


TALK ABOUT LIONS. 

When I went to England, I visited the 
Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park, in 
London. ‘There you see almost every kind 
of beast and bird that there is in the world, 
not in cages with iroh bars, but in large 
pens, or in houses built on purpose for 
them to live in. I watched the ugly hip- 
popotamus, wallowing in a great tank of 
warm water; | threw some apples to an 
enormous elephant, who was so wicked 
that he allowed nobody but his keeper to 
touch him; I gave a piece of gingerbread 
to the rhinoceros, and after a while I came 
to a house with six lionsinit. They were 
all in one apartment, in which were placed 
some trunks of trees for them to climb upon 
—not upright, but leaning against the 
walls, for a lion is too large and too heavy 
to climb directly up a tree. They had all 
mild, good-natured faces, and I felt so lit- 
tle afraid of them that I asked permission 
of the keeper to go up to the bars and pat 
their heads; but he would not allow me. 
It was just feeding-time, and they bounded 
ubout like a pack of hungry dogs, when 
they saw him coming with some pieces of 
beef and dead rabbits, which he would not 
give them until they had climbed the trees 
half a dozen times. They seemed to be 
very fond of him, and were so obedient 
that he did not have occasion to whip 
them. 

When I was in Africa three or four years 
ago, I saw more of lions than ever before 
in all my life. I not only saw them, butI 
became very well acquainted with them.— 
After I had travelled for two months over 
the desert and up the Nile, I came to a 
large city called Khartoum. A German 
who was living there took me to his house, 
where I lived for two or three weeks.— 
When I went into the garden, the first 
thing I saw was a large lioness tied to a 
tree. My friend immediately went up to 
her, patted her sides and stroked her head, 
while she stretched out her great red 
tongue, like a cat, and licked his hand.— 
‘** May I touch her?” I asked. ‘Oh yes,” 
said he; “‘she is perfectly tame, and 
would not injure any one.” I then went 
to her, and for the first time played with a 
lion. In a short time we were very good 











friends. She knew me, and always seem-~- 
en glad to see me, though I sometimes 
teased her a little by getting astride of her 
back, or sitting upon her when she was 
lying down. When she was in a playful 
mood, she would come to meet me as far 
as the rope would let her, get her fore- 
paws around my leg and then take it in 
her mouth, as if she were going to eat me 
up. I wasa little alarmed when she did 
this for the first time, but { soon saw she 
was merely in play, and had no thought of 
hurting me; so I} took her by the ears, and 
slapped her sides, until at last she lay 
down and licked my hand. Her tongue 
was as Coarse as a nutmeg-grater, and my 
hand felt as ifthe skin was being rasped off, 

There was also a leopard in the garden, 
with which I used to play a great deal, but 
which I never loved so well as the lioness. 
He was smaller and more active, and soon 
learned to jump upon my shoulders when 
I stooped down, or to climb up the tree to 
which he was tied, whenever | commanded 
him. But he was not so affectionate as the 
lioness, and sometimes forgot to draw in 
his claws when he played, so that he not 
only tore my clothes, but scratched my 
hands. I still have the mark of one of his 
teeth on the back of my right hand. My 
old lioness was never rough, and I have 
frequently, when she had stretched out to 
take a nap, sat upon her back for half an 
hour ata time, smoking my pipe, or read- 
ing. I assure you, 1 was very sorry to 
part with her, and when I saw her for the 
last time, one moonlight night, I gave her 
a good hug and an affectionate kiss. She 
would have kissed me back, if her mouth 
had not been too large, but she licked my 
hand, to show that she loved me, then laid 
her big head upon the ground, and went to 
sleep. Dear oldlioness! I wonderif you 
ever think of me—I wonder if you would 
know me, should we ever see each other 
again? 

I sailed up the White Nile, two or three 
hundred miles beyond Khartoum, until I 
reached the country where lions, leopards, 
elephents, giraffes, and many other kinds 
of beasts run wild in the woods. Every 
day 1 used to’see the huge hippopotamus 
swimming and snorting in the water, the 
beautiful little gazetles leaping along the 
shore, and the gray monkeys jumping from 
one tree-top to another. 1 heard the lions, 
too, sometimes, at dusk, roaring in the 
woods, but the bushes were so thick that 
I could not see them. It was dangerous 
to go far from the shore, because they 
might have leaped out upon me at any 
time, and I often knew they were near me,, 
by the smell; for the skin of a lion has a 
strong odor, like that of a horse or a dog. 
To be sure, a lion is a noble and dignified 
beast, and he will not often attack a man 
unless he is very hungry: but I thought it 
best not to runany risk. Mr. Werne, who 
went up the White Nile further than did, 
was walking on shore one day, when he 
suddenly met a lion face to face. They 
looked at each ather steadily, for about a 
minute, when the lion turned slowly around 
and walked away. ; 

This reminds me of a little adventure of 
my own, which happened while I was stay- 
ing in Cairo, after my return from the 
White Nile. I went one day to a place 
called Shoobra, where the Pasha of Egypt 
has a grand palace and garden. It was a 
lovely spot: the hedges were composed en- 
tirely of roses, and the garden was filled 
with orange trees, covered with ripe fruit. 
While I was walking about alone, I came 
upon a cage, in which there was a very 
large lion. I had not seen a lion for more 
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than two months, and I was so delighted 
that I ran up to the cage at once. ‘ How 
do you do, old fellow?” I said, as I thrust 
my arm through the bars, seized the lion 
by the ears, and began rubbing his head. 
He looked up very much astonished, as if 
he had not been accustomed to being treat- 
ed in that way, but held perfectly still, 
staring me in the face. All at once I heard 
a loud outcry, and two or three of the gar- 
deners came running up with a'l speed.— 
“Oh, stranger!” they exclaimed; ‘‘ come 
away! come away! that is a terribly wick- 
ed lion; he is not tamed, and nobody ever 
touched hin before!’ I then let go my 
hold of his head, but he looked so good- 
humored, that I put my hand back and 
gave him another pat, before I went away. 
The gardeners were very much frightened, 
and it would not have been safe for them 
to touch the lion, for he knew they were 
afraid ofhim. He was friendly with me be- 
cause he saw that I had confidence in him. 

And now, children, I will not tell you 
any more this time, lest you should dream 
of lions when you go to bed to-night. But 
don’t you put your hands into cages, as I 
did, until you have pet lions of your own. 
I hope to have one some day, and then I 
will allow all good boys and girls to play 
with him. If any bad boys or girls come 
to me, I will make him growl, and frighten 
them away. When] was avery small boy, 
I used to think that when I should have a 
hundred cents I would go to New Orleans 
and buy a bushel of oranges; but now, 
that I am a very large boy, I think that if 
ever I get a hundred thousand dollars, I 
shall buy « big lion, and have nothing more 
to do with cats and dogs.—[ Bay. Taylor. 








Benevolence. 
ORIGINAL. 


BE KIND TO THE POOR. 


’Twas an early winter morning, and in- 
tensely cold. The widow Bradford wrap- 
ped her thin shawl about her stooping 
shoulders, and turned back once more to 
see if every thing was safe in the little 
room which was her home, before she left 
it for the day. What made the color deep- 
en on the withered cheek, and the tears 
gather in the dim eye? She had looked 
many times on the old portrait, the only 
ornament of the smoke-stained wall, and 
shed no tear, fur present toil and fear for 
the future gave no leisure for sorrowing 
over the past. But just now the first sun- 
beam of the morning stole into the win- 
dow, and illuminated the deep gray eye 
and noble features upon the canvass. The 
widow stood holding the door-latch in her 
hand, but she was far, far from the little 
dingy attic. That beautiful sunlight— 
what a world it had peopled for her once 
more, for she remembered yeurs and years 
before, how it rested just so on those same 
beautiful features the morning after it came 
from the artist’s hand. It had been hung 
in her chamber as a birth-day gift from her 
husband, and it had just met her eye, bath- 
ed in the ruddy sunlight ofa winter morn- 
ing. And how thick and fast crowded the 
memories of that happy home! Those be- 
loved forms and faces, the pattering of tiny 
feet, and the music of infant voices—ah, it 
was a bright world in which the lone wi- 
dow wandered now ; but the steps of the 
lodgers on the stairs, and the wintry blast, 
as it swept up from the continually open 
door, recalled her to her want, her lone, 
homeless, childless sorrow, and shutting 
the door upon that sunbeam of memory, 
she went forth to her daily task. 

As she passed in at the entrance of a 
princely mansion, a young man carelessly 
swung his coat behind him, and the blow 
fell upon her. He turned round with a 
quick and courteous apology upon his lips, 
but the shabby figure he saw there, needed 
no such words from him, and with an in- 
solent whistle he passed on. She entered 
the kitchen, and a kind-hearted servant 
girl made her sit down to a bowl of choco- 
late, before she began her work. A little 
fellow scarce six years old strolled into the 
kitchen, and catching sight of her in her 
homely garb—** What clothes you wear,” 
said he. ‘* You are a poor old woman, and 
don’t have nothing to eat, and you come 
here to eat up our things.” 

**T had as nice things as you, once, Mas- 
ter Charley, and you may be as unfortu- 
mate as I have been, before you die.” 











into another room, and a servant heard her 
soon after, repeating with great relish, this 
evidence of Charlie’s smartness, and expres- 
sing not a little displeasure at ‘* the im- 
pertinent answers of these low people.” 
The widow toiled over her work, but 
her heart was very sore. She had heard 
words like these before and thought her- 
self indifferent to them, but that morning 
sunlight—it had opened the wound afresh, 
and tears flowed fast, from eyes long un- 
used to weep. 
The morning passed away, and the wi- 
dow turned her steps toward another ele- 
gant residence. As she opened the garden 
gate, the owner stood near with his little 
son. He wasa noble man. Nature had 
made him so, education and culture had 
made him so, and his country, (for this, 
reader, is no fancy sketch,) had acknow- 
ledged his rank by giving him her proudest 
honors. In foreign courts he had been re- 
ceived with the distinction which even 
royalty grants to a noble intellect and 
graceful presence, and in every land our 
language reaches, his eloquence has be- 
come as a household word. 
The widow timidly passed along, with 
her eyes upon the ground, but a cheerful 
voice sounded in her ear. ‘*Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Bradford, a cold morning it is,” 
an he touched his hat even to the poor 
widow. 
**Good morning to you, Mr. Eliot,” she 
said, the old smile coming into her face, 
**and good morning, Master Eddy.” But 
Master Eddy looked sullen and would not 
speak. ‘* Say good morning to Mrs. Brad- 
ford, my son,” said the father. But Mas- 
ter Eddy did not obey, and the widow pas- 
sed on. Her heart was lighter—her step 
quicker—O the power of a kihd word! 
An hour or two later.a sullen little face 
peered into the kitchen. 
**Good morning, Mrs. Bradford,” said 
the boy. 

“Why, Eddy, you are rather Jate about 
it ” 


“*T have got the woret father that ever 
was,” said he. 

“Indeed I should think you had the 
best.” 

“Well I have’nt. He kept me shut up 
in the study, and would’nt let me come 
out till I said good morning to you, Mrs. 
Bradford.” 

Dear children, be kind to the poor—be 
polite to the aged; and mothers, teach 
it to your children. Be respectful to the 
aged, be it the grayehaired old gentleman 
with his silver-headed cane, the honored 
guest of your father’s house, or the poor 
and lonely creature who toils for her bread 
or begs it at your door. Let there ever be 
kind words for such, for though toil and 
poverty and suffering they may endure pa- 
tiently, yet a wounded spirit who can bear? 
E. R. S. 











Biography. 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—4. 
LIFE OF JOHN. 


This was the youngest of the Apostles, 
yet he was admitted into as great a share 
of his Master’s confidence as any of them. 
To him the Saviour communicated the 
most private transactions of his life. He 
was one of those whom he took with him 
when he raised the daughter of Jairus from 
the dead; one of those also who were pre- 
sent at his transfiguration on the mount, 
one of those who were present at his con- 
ference with Moses and Elias, and heard 
that mighty voice declare him “* the belov- 
ed Son of God.” 
panion of the Savior’s solitude, in his most 
retired devotions, and during his bitter 
agonies in the garden of Gethsemene.— 
Upon his breast the Savior often leaned, 
and he was ever called the beloved disciple. 
These instances of special favor John re- 
turned with great affection and constancy. 
Although he for a time deserted the Savior 
from fear, yet he soon returned, and boldly 
followed his master to the high priest’s 
hall, and at last waited on him at his exe- 
cution, owning as well as being owned by 
him, in the midst of armed soldiers, and 
powerful enemies. Here it was that the 
Savior committed to his charge his mourn- 
ing mother, and faithfully and lovingly did 
John fulfil this charge, by taking her to 
his own home, and ministering unto her as 
@ son. 














Just then the mother drew away the boy 


He was also the com-. 


After the ascension of Christ, when the 
Apostles made a divison of the provinces 
among themselves, Asia fell to the share 
of John. He did not immediately enter 
upon his charge, but waited at Jerusalem 
until the mother of our Savior died, after 
which he devoted himself industriously to 
the propagation of christianity, preaching 
the gospel where it had not yet been 
known, and also where it had been before 
preached. Many churches of note were 
founded by him, particularly those of 
Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Phila- 
delphia, Laodicea, and others. His chief 
place of residence, however, was at Ephe- 
sus. After living here a number of years, 
he was accused by Domitian, who had be- 
gun a persecution against the christians, 
as an eminent asserter of atheism and im- 
piety, and a public subverter of the religion 
of the Empire. By his command John was 
sent bound to Rome, where he met with 
the most inhuman treatment, being thrown 
into a cauldron of boiling oil. The Al- 
mighty, however, had further work for him 
to do, and the historians of the time unite 
in saying that he restrained the heat so 
that it did him no injury. It would seem 
almost incredible that such a miracle as 
this should not have convinced the Empe- 
ror that the Master whom John served was 
indeed the Son of God. But miracles 
could not convince this wicked man, or 
abate his fury. He ordered John to be 
sent to the lonely island of Patmos, where 
he continued a number of years, instructing 
the ignorant inhabitants ina knowledge of 
the christian faith, and here he wrote the 
book of Revelations about the end of Domi- 
tian’s reign. 

After the death of this Emperor, his suc- 
cessor, Narva, repealed all his odious acts, 
and recalled those whom Domitian’s fury 
had banished. John returned to Asia, and 
fixed his home again at Ephesus; here, 
with seven other bishops, he took upon 
himself the government of the large diocese 
of Asia Minor, and disposed of the clergy 
in the best manner the times would admit, 
devoting himself to the most untiring la- 
bor until his death, which happened in the 
beginning of Tragan’s reign, in the ninety- 
eighth year of his age, and his remains, 
says Eusebius, were buried near Ephesus. 

John never was married, though some of 
the ancients assert to the contrary. This 
disciple is said to have been remarkable for 
the sweetness and humility of his bearing, 
‘seeming studiously to have concealed his 
own honor. In his epistles he never styles 
himself either the apostle or the evangelist, 
and wheh he speaks of *‘ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” he always conceals his own 
name, leaving it for the reader to discover 
whom he meant. EsTELLE. 


DR. SCUDDER—DR. KIRK. 


From a new work, entitled “* The Ame- 
rican Pulpit,” containing sketches of dis- 
tinguished living ministers, published by 
J. M. Fairchild & Co., we take the follow- 
ing extract: 

The following is a statement once made 
at a select meeting, by the Rev. Dr. Wa- 
terbury, of Boston. Designing to illustrate 
God’s faithfulness to those who trust him, 
and the remarkable methods of his _provi- 
dence, he related the following facts : 

“* Many years ago, a Mr. Scudder came 
to my father’s house, in New York, wish- 
ing to reside in the family while prosecut- 
ing his medical studies. Not a member of 
the family then knew anything of practical 
religion. But Mr. Scudder added to the 
attractiveness of a christian life the per- 
suasions of earnest zeal that we would 
make our peace with God. The result of 
his patient efforts was the entire change of 
the character of our household. Harriet, 
my sister, became a Christian, and after- 
wards was married to Mr. Scudder, and 
has most faithfully awarded his fidelity to 
her, by the devotion of her life to him and 
to his work as a missionary. 

* After along residence in India, Dr. 
Scudder sent his sons to America to be 
educated. Henry was a wild and wicked 
boy, and gave his friends great disquietude. 
But his father and mother never lost their 
confidence in God. Their fervent prayers 
for him were incessant. Now mark how 
God answers prayers, how he rewards, after 
long years and heavy trials, the faithful 

labors of his servants. I had been brought 
to know and love the Savior through the 
influence of Mr. Scudder, when living in 


























THE MAY WALK. 


It has been a long time since I have 
written anything for your perusal, gentle 
readers, and as I was thinking about it thi; 
morning, the idea occurred to me that per. 
haps an account of our May walk would 
not be wholly uninteresting. You mut 
know, then, reader, that our little village 
of Bethel, nestled down among the hills, 
contains an Academy, now in a most fiou. 
rishing condition, under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. N. T. True. This spring there 
are an unusual number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are putting the finishing touch- 
es to their education, the gentlemen prep:- 
ratory to their entering college or business, 
and the ladies for the more quiet duties of 
home. So it was proposed some few days 
ago, that the students, together with some 
invited guests, should on the first day of 
May form a procession and march to a 
grove some two miles distant, and enjoy 
the day in the best possible manner. Now 
it could not be expected in a school of 130 
pupils, thatall should be of a mind in re 
gard to the best method of spending the 
day, and after considerable murmuring on 
the part of some, they at last came to open 
rebellion, and declared they would not go, 
and hoped it would rain so the others 
could not. 

But May-day dawned bright and beauti- 
ful, and at 8 o'clock all were assembled at 
**Old Gould’s” ready for a start. First 
came the music, (and beautiful music it 
was,) then the ladies two by two, and the 
gentlemen brought up the rear. A young 
gentleman by the name of Jordan perforn- 
ed the part of marshal, and nobly did he 
do his duty. When all was in readiness 
the word was given, and we commenced 
our march. First we took a circuit round 
the common, just to show those who stay- 
ed at home how nice we did feel and look, 
and then we took our way to the grove.— 
Near by was a rustic school-house where 
we entered, as many as could, and there 
the company disbanded to search for 
flowers, agreeing to again meet at half past 
eleven. Soon the grove was filled with 
merry groups of both sex, while now and 
then could be seen a single couple, engag- 
ed in a harmless flirtation, and really these 
latter did seem so happy, although, reader, 
(I'll whisper it you in confidence) Han is 
one of that unfortunate class termed “* old 
maids,” so of the pleasure of flirting she 
knows nothing. 

We found flowers in great profusion, 
whose delicious fragrance was truly refresh- 
ing, and caused our hearts to be raised in 
thanksgiving to the Giver of all these beau- 
tiful things. After spending two hours 10 
gathering flowers and twining them 0 
wreaths, we crowned the preceptress of the 
Academy, (Miss Lizzie Webber) as May 
Queen, and again our procession was form- 
ed, and we bent our somewhat weary step* 
towards home. On arriving at the village, 
we found those who stayed behind all a 
sembled on the piazza of the Bethel House, 
watching ourapproach. We marched sit 
gle file on to the common, and at the w 
of command from the marshal, all faced t 

the right, and in a solid rank we approach 
ed until within a few feet of them, whet 
we stopped, and three hearty cheers were 























































































































































































































my father’s family. In the spring of 1822 


given in their honor. Then we again turt- 



































| I went to New York to spend.a college va. & ed, an 
cation. While there, I addressed an audi. sidenc 
ence of young men. At the close of the § gater 
meeting one of them followed me up Green. pact ¢ 
wich street, and at length accosted me. up 4 | 
His question was directed: ‘* What must | Dr. T 
I do to be saved?” I gave him Pay)’, lip q 
answer to the same question, and it was —f For a 
not long before he fulfilled it happily in § his f 
his own experience, and in a few years af. into t 
ter entered the ministry. his pt 
“In 1840 this young man, now grown & knew 
to be that eloquent champion of the truth, f thoug 
the Rev. E. N. Kirk, was preaching in Dr. afew 
Skinner’s church, in New York, and a gon slumt 
of Dr. Skinner became a Christian through ff a moi 
his influence. He was an intimate friend BH how ¢ 
of young Scudder, and urged him to come fH Ina! 
and hear the preacher who had so Wrought [tering 
upon his own heart. Scudder went, and word: 
by the sermon he then heard was brought MH advic 
to receive the truth as it is in Jesus, and ness. 
is now laboring with his father, a mission. when 
ary in India. gave 
mee BP nsy 
Nursery. te 
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ed, and directed our steps towards the re- 
sidence of the beloved teacher, Dr. True. 
Entering the large yard, we formed a com- 

circle round it, and the band struck 
up & lively air. When this was finished 
Dr. True came out to greet us—pale, his 
lip quivering with suppressed emotion.— 
For a moment he vainly essayed to speak, 
his feelings overcame him, and he burst 
into tears. Never did he seem so dear to 
his pupils as at this moment, for we well 
knew the cause of his emotion. His 
thoughts were of a beloved daughter, who 
a few springs ago, gay as the gayest, now 
slumbering with the quiet dead, and many 
a moistened eye and trembling lip shewed 
how deep was the sympathy felt for him. 
In a short time he so far succeeded in mas- 
tering his feelings as to address to us a few 
words of kind admonition and affectionate 
advice, with his best wishes for our happi- 
ness. He then retired to the open door, 
when our marshal stepped forward and 
gave us a toast. “* Our respected teacher, 
may he live until his brow is whitened with 
the hoary locks of age, and at last die 
peacefully, and be received to the bright 
realms above.” Then he called for ‘three 
cheers for our beloved teacher,” which 
were given with right good will, and we 
departed for the Academy. We there dis- 
persed until after dinner, when we metand 
crowned our queen, and had speeches, 
toasts, Gvc., quite interesting for the occa- 
sion, and at about six o’clock we separated, 
feling we had spent a delightful day, and 
our last thought was, as our head pressed 
the pillow, when there is another May 
walk may we be permitted to go, and have 
for musicians Messrs. Ripleys, Merrill, 
Chandler, and Hamlin. H. B. Jewerr. 

Bethel, Me. 








Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 


“IS ITFAR TO HEAVEN ®” 


Was the inquiry of a little one, but a 
short time before God called her to know 
the blissful realities of her Eternal Home. 

Darling lamb! thou didst not think so 
soon to have winged thy way to the Savior’s 
arms, nor so soon to know more than mor- 
tal man could teach thee, the distance from 
asinful, dying world, to that world of 
never ending love, purity, and bliss. Sor- 
rowing parents, pardon a stranger for inter- 
meddling with your sorrow ; the child-like 
faith and simplicity of ‘is it far to heaven” 
touched a chord in the writer's heart which 
made sweet music. May you think of your 
child as ‘‘ safe from sin’s pollution,” and 

“Day after day think what sheis doing 

In those bright realms of air ; 
Year after year her tender steps pursuing 
Behold her grown more fair.” 

Would it not be well for us, readers of 
the Companion, to also consider, is it far 
toheaven? If we hope ever to enter that 
holy, happy abode, heaven must be begun 
on earth, we must know that “* peace which 
passeth all understanding,” have a fore- 
taste of the love of God, which is the joy 
and happiness of angels, and the redeemed. 
Do not wonder that heaven must be begun 
onearth: “If a man love me he will keep 
my words, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him,” are our Savior’s words ; 
if we know that he abideth in us by the 
Spirit he hath given us,” it is not far. We 
may enjoy his presence on earth, and death 

but the entrance into his presence for- 
ever, where a cloud shall never come be- 
tween us and his love. 

Let us each pray God that he will make 
us his “ living temples,” for then we will 
ting Emanuel’s praise, and when our life 
on earth is ended, we will ‘‘ ascend on an- 
gel’s wings to an angel’s home.” NINNIE. 











ORIGINAL. 


A SISTER’S INFLUENCE. 


The stars one by one had come forth to 
gem night’s dark mantle. Luna had 
Mounted her throne high in the heavens, 
and shed a silvery radiance over the beau- 
tifal earth. Beautiful—yet the pure moon- 
beams shone upon many a scene of revelry 

ctime; upon many a home of want 

and misery ; upon many a sorrowing one, 

Over whose path the clouds of adversity 
tkly lower. 

Ina lonely room a young girl was kneel- 





ing, pale and sad. Her Bible lay open be- 





fore her, while earnestly she plead before 
the All-seeing God, for the absent one.— 
Was not that sister’s prayer, pure and tn- 
selfish, borne by angels to the throne of 
the orphan’s Father? 

Brilliantly the lights shone upon the 
street, from the hall where the gay and 
thoughtless bowed at Pleasure’s shrine.— 
The loud laugh and merry jest rang out 
upon the night air, and the hours passed 
unheeded on. 

Ralph sat by the billiard table, seeming 
gay as the gayest. But a troubled look 
often flitted over his brow, as if conscience 
had not wholly ceased its mission. The 
poisoned wine glass stood by his side ; the 
cards were in his hands ; he raised them. 
Angel eyes were gazing upon him, anxious- 
ly they gazed. Evil spirits too watched 
eagerly, exulting that another prize would 
soon be theirs. But his hand was stayed. 
A voice seemed to whisper, ** Even now a 
sister's prayer ascends for you;” in fancy 
he saw again her pale, earnest face, and 
heard her pleading voice as she warned 
him to “ beware of the tempter.” Hastily 
dashing the accursing cards to the ground, 
he rushed forth into the free, clear air, 
once more safe. A sister's prayer was an- 
swered. Angel harps that night swelled 
the glad words, ‘‘ Another victory o’er sin 
is gained.” 

Sister, know you the influence you ex- 
ert in moulding a brother’s character for 
life? A word, a look of kind encourage- 
ment from you, may urge him to noble ac- 
tions, to soar above the worthless things 
of earth, heavenward. A Wedless or un- 
kind word from you, may crush some lofty 
purpose, may cast a blight over his life.— 
Oh! then, guard well your lips, your acts, 
‘be kind to thy brother,” and the reward, 
a brother’s love and confidence, more price- 
less than “ pearls of the ocean,” will be 
yours. Eupa. 

Westborough. 








Parental. 


ORIGINAL. 


CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Willis.—I send you a copy of a let- 
ter lately received by my mother from my 
uncle, and her answer to it. Lura. 

My dear sister.—I herewith send you the 
long talked of California Ring. I gathered 
the gold far in the mountain recesses of 
that wonderful country, at Rich Bar, of the 
North Fork of Feather River, about 
seventy-five miles beyond the utmost track 
of wagons, which brought up the provi- 
sions and tools for the diggers. 

Some of the mountain scenery up your 
Deerfield River, more resembles that of 
California, than any I know of. Magnify 
your mountains about eight times in height, 
allowing no more base to stand on—give 
the streams four times the fall, and most of 
the way no room for a road on the banks ; 
much of the mountain sides barren, or very 
thinly timbered, showing a surface of dry, 
gravelly earth or rocks, and you have a 
very good description of the rich moun- 
tains of California. 

When you have done wearing the ring, 
give it to my dear little niece, Minnie, so 
that she may be sometimes reminded of her 
uncle. From your brother. 








My dear brother.—The ring came safely. 
A fine gold ring from brother S., and the 
gold dug by his own hand from the wildest 
solitary mountain of California. The let- 
ter containing the ring I placed in my re- 
cepticle of family antiquities. The ring I 
placed on the third finger of my left hand. 
I thank you for this token of a brother’s 
regard. A new, but nota solitary token. 

The day after I received the ring, I said 
to Minnie, in presence of her sisters, ‘* Min- 
nie, your dear uncle wishes you should 
have this ring when ] am done wearing it.” 
“When shall you be done wearing it, mo- 
ther?’ she inquired. Her sister answered 
for me. ‘* When she dies, Minnie.” The 
little girl buried her face in my lap, saying, 
“You make me feel bad ;” and she cried 
bitterly. After I had endeavored to make 
her understand how we must submit cheer- 
fully to the will of God, and that he would 
bring about the death of each of us in the 
very best time and way, she could not give 
up the desire to die just when I do, and 
to have both my arms around her in the 
same coffin. 

These are not uncommon feelings for a 





child, but the ring will not be pbeasantly 
associated in her thoughts at present. 
Your affectionate sister. 


— .— 








Learning. 
A JUST THOUGHT. 


At a complimentary interview betwen 
the Hon. Edward Everett and the faculty 
of Brown College, the former expresses. the 
following just sentiments with respect to 
academic education: 

It may not be impertinent to say a sin- 
gle word upon the authority which is some- 
times found in the character of Washing- 
ton, to show the inutility of academic edu- 
cation. Washington was not college bred; 
even his school education. was of the most 
limited kind. But schools and colleges 
and universities were not made for men 
like Washington and Franklin. They are 
exceptions— exceptions to all rules. When 
Providence raises up such men as Wash- 
ington and Franklin, she takes their edu- 
cation into her own hands. Washington 
may acquire his education with the sur- 
veyor’s chain in the Aileghanies, while pur- 
suing that humble occupation. Franklin 
has his in the printing office. Hamilton 
has his in the merchant’s counting-room. 
Sherman has his at the shoemaker’s bench, 
and your illustrous Green at the black- 
smith’s torge learned to wield the thunder- 
bolts of war. In this way they are each 
fitted by Providence for the great career to 
which they are called. 

No argument is, therefore, to be drawn 
from cases of this kind. Universities are 
intended for the mass of common minds 
and common characters. And who will 
deny for this purpose institutions of this 
kind are the appropriate discipline to con- 
duct men from the stage of preparation to 
the stage of usefulness. 

You may find, too, in the writings of 
these distinguished men, the strongest ar- 
guments in favor of academical education. 
Franklin, you know, was one of the princi- 
pal founders of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He says that he long remembered 
with gratification the education he received 
at the Boston schools. I well remember 
that the first honorable distinction I ob- 
tained, when hardly taller than that table, 
was a Franklin medal. No distinction 
that I have received in after life, has given 
me half the gratification. 

Washington, too, was a great friend to 
university education. He left two be- 
quests, one for the foundation of a College 
in the District of Columbia, and another in 
eid of one already founded in Virginia, and 
in more than one of his annual messages to 
Congress, he recommended the establish- 
ment of a national university. 











Sabbath School. —- 


JUVENILE FAIR AT CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


A correspondent writes us :—‘* We had 
an exhibition of a ‘Bee-Hive’ in Cambridzge- 
port, last Wednesday evening, that was 
worth seeing. A brief description of it 
may interest your readers. Some months 
ago, eight little girls, under thirteen years 
of age, connected with the First Congre- 
gational Society, formed themselves into a 
benevolent association under the significant 
name of ‘ Bee-hive.’ They heard their late 
beloved pastor, Rev. Dr. Stearns, now Pre- 
sident of Amherst College, give some ac- 
count of a pious Greek, a student in his 
college, who was very needy. The ‘ Bee- 
Hive’ at once began to buzz with labor.— 
Here was a definite object before them, 
calling for their sympathy and aid,—a 
needy son of Greece, far from home and 
kindred, preparing himself, perhaps, to re- 
turn to preach the gospel where Paul once 
preached it—at Athens. 

The plan of these benevolent-hearted 
children was to make various articles, fancy 
and useful, and by-and-by havea Fair, 
after the fashion of theday. A few friends 
have also encouraged them with a helping 
hand. 

On Wednesday evening, the doings of 
the ‘ Bee-Hive’ were exhibited. All the 
members of the Sabbath-school and con- 
gregation to which they belonged were in- 
vited to attend the ‘ Bee-Hive’ Fair—ad- 
mission fee ten cents for adults, children 
half-price. A generous-hearted lady kind- 
ly opened her splendid mansion for the oc- 
casion. The spacious house was crowded 











full with men, women, and children. The 
‘Bees’ were designated by a wreath of 
roses on their heads. The tables were la- 
dened with the products of the ‘Hive’— 
every variety of article to tempt the eye 
and please the taste, together with all the 
usual accompaniments of a Fair. Every- 
body seemed delighted, and better still, 
everything was sold. The result of this 
Juvenile Fair was about one hundred dol- 
lars, clear of all expense !”—[ Traveller. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


In acertain town in Massachusetts, there 
lived forty years ago, a man professing to 
be an Infidel. He had two daughters, of 
pleasing manners, who pretended to disbe- 
lieve, though they attended church fre- 
quently. During a revival, they attended, 
not only on the Sabbath, but many evening 
meetings. They seemed resolved to resist 
every thing serious, carried a brazen front, 
and kept their heads erect, while their 
companions were bowed down with a sense 
of sin; and seemed to resent the most ten- 
der warnings. One evening their appear- 
ance so excited the feelings of several of 
the new converts, that, though unknown to 
each other, I believe, they spent the night 
in prayers for them. The next morning, 
one of them, feeling that he should no 
longer rest, unless he personally conversed 
with them, visited them. The father, who 
had boasted that his daughters had hitherto 
escaped the religious frenzy, and that he 
was confident they had too much sensé to 
be carried away by it, made some show of 
opposition. But the tender warnings of 
this friend were barbed arrows in the hearte 
of the daughters, and he left them in 
deep distress. How different were his 
feelings as he returned,from what they were 
when he went. He went expecting bitter 
opposition, but came away rejoicing. Both 
of them soon found peace in the Savior. — 
Not many months after, one of them died 
in the triumphs of faith. Her happy death 
80 wrought upon the father, that he re- 
nounced Infidelity, though it was feared he 
never became a christian.—[ Ch. Mirror. 


Morality. 
STORY OF THE WHISTLE. 


When I was a child of seven years old, 
my friends on a holiday filled my pockets 
with coppers. I went directly to a shop 
where they sold toys for children ; and be- 
ing charmed with the sound of a whistle, 
that I met by the way in the hands of an- 
other boy, I voluntarily offered all my mo- 
ney for it. Ithen came home and went 
whistling all over the house, much pleased 
with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. 

My brothers and sisters, and cousins, 
understanding the bargain I had made, 
told me I had given four times as much for 
it as it was worth. 

This put me in mind what good things 
I might have bought with the rest of my 
money ; and they laughed at me so much 
for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; 
and the reflection gave me more chagrin, 
than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

As I grew up in the world, and observ- 
ed the actions of men, I thought I met with 
many, who gave too much for their whistle. 

When I see any one too fond of popu- 
larity, neglecting his own affairs to attain 
it; or a miser, giving up comfort, and the 
pleasure of doing good to others, for the 
sake of accumulating wealth; or a man of 
pleasure sacrificing every laudable improve- 
ment of his mind, and even his health, to 
mere corporeal sensations,—mistaken men, 
I think, you are paying too much for your 
whistle. 

When I see one so fond of appearance, 
of fine clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, 
as to contract debts he cannot pay, for 
their possession ; or when I see a beauti- 
ful, sweet-tempered girl, marry an igno- 
rant brute, for the sake of wealth or posi- 
tion, alas! says I, they are paying dear 
for their whistles. . 

In short, I conceived, that a great part 
of the miseries of mankind were brought 
upon them by the false estimates they had 
made of the value of things, and by their 
giving too much for their whistle. 


























The men who jump at conclusions, seldom 





reach any that are worth having. They must 
l be got by climbing. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 5, 1856. 


VISITS TO INTERESTING PLACES.—-No. 3. 
NANTUCKET .— Concluded. 

It is remarkable, that an island inhabited by 
some 8,000 people, should exist thirty miles 
from the rock-bound coast of Massachusets.— 
The fact has been accounted for by its fisheries; 
and it is worthy of notice, that almost all por- 
tions of the earth are inhabited, where persons 
may live, and secure the ordinary blessings of 
life. Now, although the people of Nantucket 
raise but a small portion of what they consume, 
yet with the money they get from cultivating 
the ocean, they can buy all the comforts and 
luxuries of life. For example, in maple sugar 
time, one is as sure to buy it at the island as in 
Boston market ; so in the time of berries, they 
are carried there from the “ continent,” as they 
term the main land, and offered for sale. 

The people not only have their stores where 
they can buy what they desire, but their 
churches, their schools, their libraries, and their 
amusements. It is not strange, then, that those 
born there, or who have lived there many years 
are attached to the spot, and prefer it to any 
place in the world. There are aged persons 
who have never visited Boston, or even been 
from the island. 

But the stranger at Nantucket is very likely 
to be home-sick, (and some of my young readers 
know what.a real sickness that is,) for the va- 
riety on the island is not so great as in our ci- 
ties and towns generally, About the only 
drive is across the island to the little village of 
Siasconset. ‘There is plenty of sailing, to be 
sure, but it is all in the same waters. One 
can shoot various birds, but he can hunt in no 
forests, for there are but a few scattering trees 

There is the same 





upon the whole island. 
scene of a Jevel island the year round, together 
with the surrounding briny waters, both inte- 
resting indeed, butas “ variety is the spice of 
life,” one likes to get frequent views of hills, 
of villages, of groves, and of new faces as well 
as old. And then the island affords but scanty 
opportunities to hear different clergymen and 
lecturers, and to mix in general society. Be- 
sides, it is sometimes ice-bound in the winter, 
go that no boat runs to New Bedford for weeks; 
thus strangers are caught there with no possi- 
ble way to get home, and no mails coming for 
the same period, there arises a terrible dearth 
of news,—no papers, no letiers,—nothing from, 
Washington or Europe; and yet, like all other 
places, it has its peculiar advantages as well as 
disadvantages. 

We never saw a person who has visited 
Nantucket that was not pleased with his sail 
there, and his visit. The islanders are frank 
and social, as well as hospitable and sincere.— 
They are simple in their manners and customs, 
and nowhere in New England can we geta 
better idea of the simplicity of our Pilgrim fa- 
thers. They visit much socially, and seem to 
be, as it were, only one large family, all either 
being connected by blood, or marriage, or by 
the bond of inhabitants of a lonely island. 

There is one article of food on the tables of 
the islanders in August, that we do not remem- 
ber to have found in any other portion of the 
country. It is a pudding made of corn at the 
geason when it is usually eaten green. The 
inhabitants think much of this pudding, and 
fee) themselves happy to treat strangers with it. 
It is a nice article of food, and the recipe ought 
to be introduced everywhere. 

Another feature of Nantucket is the number 
of sea shells, and of the most beautiful kinds, 
that abound. Almost every dwelling has a 
collection, and a greattaste for them has grown 
up among the people. These shells are brought 
from various portions of the earth by the sea 
@aptains of the island, that are wont to traverse 
ajl seas, and to visit every port. 

At the present time, Nantucket is hardly in- 
creasing in population, so many of her sons and 
daughters (about one thousand,) are seeking 
their fortunes in California. It will, however, 


always be an interesting spot, and in the sum- 
mer a delightful place of resort. 





John Adams concludes a letter of April 
26th, 1777, thus: ‘ Posterity! you will never 
know how much it has cost the present gene- 
ration to preserve your freedom! I hope you 
will make good use of it. If you do not, [ shall 
repent in Heaven that I have ever taken half 
the pains to procure it.’ 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | 

Castine, Me., May 12, 1856. | 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—Though not adorned | 

in “costly attire and ornaments,” your little | 

sheet always receives a cordial welcome in our 

family circle. May you be spared to labor for | 
its pages another year, and when it shall pass 
into other hands, may its character still be such 
e# to stimulate many youthful hearts to lives of 
usefulness on earth, and to be prepared for a 

nobler existence in heaven. 
Respectfully yours, A. L. Litre. 


East Charlotte, Vt., May 14, 1856. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I think the Youth’s 
Companion is one of the best of papers for 
youth and children, to improve and cultivate 
the mind, so that they may be useful members 
of society in after life. ‘hat your life may be 
long spared to labor for the youth of our land, 
is the wish of your friend, Saran A. Wooster. 


Hopedale, Cobham, Va. Feb. 18, i856. 
Dear Mr. Willis.—I like your paper very 
much, and would not part with it for a great 
deal, and whenever any one comes from the 
Post office and does not bring it, I am very sor- 
ry indeed. Yours respectfully 
Cexestine W. Boypen. 

















Variety. 





THE EVILS OF SKEPTICISM. 


since, [ found him agitated with the dreary 
prospect before him. He eagerly asked for 
books which would confute his own skeptical 
doubts, and said without reserve, “I am very 
anxious to get rid of these doubts, but as yet L 
find it impossible.” The fact was, his skepti- 
cism had grown into an inveterate habit, which 
in his latter years he wished to break, but it 
had become too strong for him, and it was truly 
painful to see his struggles to attain that secure 
fuith in the revelations of christianity in which 
his wife and son had died. Sudden death sur- 
prised him in the midst of his doubts, “Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots 7” 
_—— 


DO GOOD. 


Thousands of men breathe, move, and live— 
pass off the stage of life, and are heard of no 
more. Why? They did not a particle of 
good in the world; and none were blessed by 
them, none could point to them as the instru- 
ments of their redemption; not a word they 
spoke could be recalled, and so they perished ; 
their light went out in darkness, and they were 
not remembered more than the insects of yes- 
terday. Will you thus live and die, O “man 
immortal? Live forsomething. Do good, and 
leave behind you a monument of virtue that 
the storm of time can never destroy. Write 
your name in kindness, love, and mercy, on the 
hearts of thousands you come in contact with 
year by year, and you will never be forgotten. 
No, your name, your deeds, will,be as legible 
on the hearts you leave behind, as the stars on 
the brow of evening. Good deeds will shine 
as the stars of heaven.—[ Dr. Chalmers. 

ES ae 


DESPONDENCY. 


A Christian once, in doubt and discourage- 
ment, considered the darkness that overspread 
her soul to be the frown of the Almighty. She 
stumbled over mole-hills when she should have 
been removing mountains. To an old minister 
who was trying to comfort her, with impassion- 
ed emphasis, she said, ‘O, I’m dead! dead! 
twice dead, and plucked up by the roots!’ Af- 
ter a pause, he replied, * Well, sitting in my 
study the other day, I heard a sudden scream, 
—* John’s in the well! John’s fell into the well!” 
Before I could reach the spot, I heard the sob 
and mournful cry, “John’s dead—poor little 
Johnny’s dead.” Bending over the curb, I 
called out, “John, are you dead?” “ Yes, 
grandfather,” replied John, “ I’m dead.” I was 
glad to hear it from his own mouth.’ 

—@—————— 


ANECDOTE OF MR. WESLEY. 


A lady once asked him, *‘ Mr. Wesley, sup- 
posing that you knew you were to die at 12 
o’clock to-morrow night, how would you spend 
the intervening time?’ ‘How, madam?’ he 
replied ; “ why, just as I intend to spend it now. 
I should preach this evening at Gloucester, 
and again at five to-morrow niorning. After 
that, | should ride to Tewkesbury, preach in 
the afternoon, and meet the societies in the 
evening. I should repair to friend Martin’s 
house, who expects to entertain me, converse 
and pray with the family as usual, retire to my 
room at 10 o’clock, commend myself to my 
heavenly Father, lie down to rest, and wake up 
in glory.’ 

‘Blessed is that servant whom his Lord, 
when he cometh, shall find so doing.’—Luke 
xii, 43. 

a 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the wedding of 
Dea. Thomas Williams of Vernon, Onedia Co. 
N. Y., was celebrated at the house where the 
aged couple have resided for half a century 
since their marriage, on Christmas. Repre- 
sentatives of five generations were assembled 


| Christ, unless he be a man of prayer. 
; ; ‘ : ' soul. 
In conversing with a skeptic a few years | 


| unfrequent, the soul becomes diseased. 
| breath ceases, life is at an end; and if prayer 
| ceases, all hope for the soul perishes. 


| the better part 





on the occasion, numbering thirty persons.— 
The entire fifth generation was comprised in 
one little curly-headed fellow, who lay on a 
bed asleep. ‘This boy had living, a short time 
since, three great grandfathers, and three great 


| grandmothers. The father of Dea. Williams 


was one of the famous “Tea party” at Boston, 
in 1773. 


—_—— 


SOMETHING BETTER THAN A DINNER. 


Yesterday afternoon, a hackney coach—bear- 
ing three ladies—broke down in Tremont 
street. The ladies were thinly shod, and pe- 
destrianism for them, in the then condition of 
the streets, was out of the question. The driv- 
er looked confused and sorrowful, but another 
carriage, bearing two gentlemen, came up, and 
upon seeing the condition of things, one of the 
gentlemen invited the ladies into his carriage. 
The latter, with many thanks accepted the in- 
vitation. The carriages were placed in juxta- 
position, so that the ladies were enabled to step 
from their disabled vehicle into the relief car- 
riage, and were conducted safely to their homes. 
This was a little thing, but yet such civility 
* is like lighting another man’s candle by his 
own, which !oses none of its brilliancy by what 
the other gains.”—[ Courier. 

saan 
THE NEED OF PRAYER. 

A man cannot be a true believer, a child of 
For 
what the breath is to the body, prayer is to the 
If the breath gasp and be faint, the body 
grows out of order; and if prayer be slack “= 
1 


As soon 
as we give over communing with God, Satan 
enters in, and begins to commune with us.— 
Man can never walk alone; if he chvose not 
walk with his God, he must 
choose to walk with God’s adversary and. his 
own. O that man would but be persuaded, 
“ Prayer is man’s best work !”—[ Lather. 
— 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 

Two little sisters had been taught to play 
pleasantly together, and never to contend.— 
Some associates came one afternoon to visit 
them, who had not learned the same lesson.— 
There was ill-feeling about toys, and snatching, 
and loud, cross words.* One of the sisters look- 
ed on in silent amazement. At length her 
heart was moved, and she said with tenderness, 
“O, [heard my mamma say it was written in 
a book, ‘ Little children, love one another.’ ” 

Her sweet voice arrested the combatants.— 
The warring elements were hushed. The little, 
earnest preacher had prevailed. 

rm} 


CLIPPINGS. 


Mutuat Arracament.—A lady friend of 
mine was walking on Broadway a short time 
ago, when a gentleman’s coat bucton caught in 
the fringe of hershawl. Some moments elaps- 
ed before the parties were separated. *I am 
attached tg you, madam,’ said the gentleman, 
good-humoredly, while he was industriously 
trying to get loose. ‘The attachment is mu- 
tual, sir,’ was the equally good-humored reply. 


Tue Inrtuence or War-Booxs.— Harry, 
was that a love-pat to your maid ?’said a young 
mother. *No. It was a strike.” ‘A_ strike! 
How is that? ‘I heard a battle-story told. I 
read some in a war-book, too. ‘What has 
that to do with your slap to Jane? * Why, it 
made me want to fight, ma’am.’ 


Tue Worps Must nor Be Roussep Our. 
—‘ Dear nurse,’ said a child, ‘has Satan any 
India-rubber?? ‘What do you ask such a 
queer question for?” ‘ Why, the minister told 
us last Sunday we must write God’s word upon 
our hearts ; but if Satan can get any India-rub- 
ber I am afraid he will rub them out again,’ 


ConTeNnTMENT.—If two angels were sent 
down from heaven, one to conduct an empire, 
and the other to sweep the street, they would 
feel no inclination to change employments, 


A curious case has just been decided by the 
Trish court of Queen’s Bench, in which the 
question arose as to the legitimacy of children 
of a marriage where the father was a clergy- 
man, and he married himself. The marriage 
was held valid. 


A man had a sign up, ‘Cheap Ladies’ Shoes 
for sale here.’ He found that not a woman 
would enter his store. No wonder; the ladies 
don’t like to be called cheap—they want to be 
called dear ! 


An orator, ina husky voice said— In short, 
ladies and gentlemen, i can only say that [ wish 
I had a window in my bosom, that you might 


see the emotions of my heart.’ The newspa- 
pers all printed the speech, leaving the ‘ n’ out 
of ‘window.’ He was taken somewhat aback 
when he read it. 


A lady once asked a minister whether a per- 
son might not attend to dress and fashion with- 
out being proud? * Madam,’ he replied, ‘when- 
ever you see the tail of the fox out of the hole, 
you may be sure the fox is there.’ 


If a good act benefits no one else, it benefits 
the doer. 


The world is a treadmill which turns all the time, 
And leaves us no choice but to sink or to climb. 





Virtue and Vice are opposites. 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


[The child of a devoted mother was attacked 
with scarlet fever while the father was absent, 
A young physician, by constant attention, wag 
the means, under Providence, of saving the life 
of the child. The mother expresses her grati- 
tude in the following lines :] 


TO M, OF VIRGINIA. 


The well known past, hath a firmer clasp op . 
the heart, than the unknown future. _ 


Thrillingly sweet as the wind-harp’s sigh, 
Come thoughts of thy kindness, long gone by. 
Gone by, but ever remembered ; F 
Yes, while the life pulse throbs in the heart, 
Gratitude’s tear will warmly start ; 
Thy name in prayer be blended. 


Gone by indeed are the pleasant hours, 

Together pass’d ’neath forest bowers, 
Where the sunlight glimmering fell: 

But memory, faithful to her trust, 

From the golden links doth banish rust, 
As we yield our hearts to the spell. 


*Mid flowers of earth, may thy home be cast, 
Bright be thy future,—happy the past, 
As a dream of love's own making; 
*Till with a glorious burst of song, 
Thy day of eternal life shall dawn, 
And find thee an angel—waiting. 
Groveport, Ohio. Martie D. F. B, 


—_—_ 


SONG. 
BY ALICE HAWTHORN. 


Come out to the woods to-day ! 
Come out to the grand old pines! 
And the frown of care shall fade away 
From thy brow, with its deepening lines; 
And the bracing. clear North Wind 
Shall lend to thy cheek a hue, 
That was left in the years so far behind, 
When the world seemed fresh and new. 


What though the keen air chill 
The blood in each shrinking vein— 
Back, back to the heart shall be sent a thrill, 
The glow of thy youth again. 
And thy return at night 
To the loved at home, will be 
As the mountain breeze in its footsteps light, 
Thy greetings as gay and free. 


Then come out to the pines to-day! 
Come out to the grand old wood! 

And hear what the voices of Nature say 
In the forest solitude : 

‘ Bear bravely ills, and learn 
From trials to gather strength, 

And the buoyancy of youth will return 
To thy care-worn heart at fength.” 

[M. E. Farmer. 


——_—_— 


THE ANGELS IN THE HOUSE. 


Three pairs of dimpled arms, as white as snow, 
Held me in soft embrace ; 

Three little cheeks, like velvet peaches soft, 
Were placed against my face. 


Three tiny pirs of eyes, so clear, so deep, 
Look up in mine this ev’n, 

Three pairs of lips kissed me a sweet “ good 
night”— 
Three little forms from Heaven. 


Ah, it is well that “ little ones” should love us; 
It lights our faith when dim, 

To know that once our blessed Savior bade 
them 
Bring “little ones” to Him! 


And said He not “of such is Heaven,” and 
blessed them, 
And held them to his breast! 

Is it not sweet to know that when they leave us, 
’Tis there they go to rest. 

And yet, ye tiny angels of my house. 
Three hearts encased in mine! 

How ’twould be shattered, if the Lord should say, 
“ Those angels are not thine!” 














————.._., 
—_—,,, 


AT HOME. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


The rain is sobbing in the wold; 
The house is dark, the hearth is cold; 
And stretching drear and ashy grey 
Beyond the cedars, lies the bay. 


My neighbor at the window stands, 
His youngest baby in his hands, 

The other seeks his tender kiss, 

And one sweet woman crowns his bliss. 


[ look upon the rainy wild; 

T have no wife, IT have no child ; 
There is no fire upon the hearth, 
And none to love me on the earth. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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